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ABSTRACT ^ 

Despite mas^iye inputs of resources during the last 
15 years, and despite numerous "adoptions" of educational 
innovations, very little significant change has occurred at the 
^school level corresponding to the int^.rf^ea consequences of these 
innovations. The modal process of chanc(^ has^been characterized by a 
pattern whereby innovations are develo'ped external to schools and 
then transmitted to them^ on a relatively universalistic basis. 
Instead of innovations being viewed as part of a universe bf means, 
schools are viewed as part of a universe /of adopters. This paper is 
based on a large sc^e reseaxc^ project involving studen^t.s^ parents, 
and teachers in U6 Ontario elementary and s^on^ary schools. This 
study was conducted' in order to fac!:iritate students, parents, and 
teacher understanding of their rqles in the educational change 
process at, the school level by gathering, feeing back^ and helping \ 
to derive action implications of data on the/roles and role 
relationship of these groups and the nature of their involvement inj 
the school. (Author/DSPK ' ' . ; T 
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• < V. ■ , ■ / ■ 

This paper is based on a lajr<je scale research project of students, parents, 
and teachers in 46 Ontario ele.nentary and secondary schools. The main pAjr^ose 
of the project is to facilitate users (students, parents, teachers) understanding of 
their roles in tne educational cnange process at the school level by gather\n9, 
feeding back, and nelping to derive action implications of "data uii tne roles 
and rdle re lationshi ps" of these groups and the nature^ of thei r involvement in the 
school. In the foljowing sections we aescribe the theoretical rationale of our. 
approach, the^ple an3 methods,' some of, the main findings, and the dynamics 

of feedbaci^. • 1 " 

'. Rationale 



A review of the research literature on user .experience with educational 
innovations <)escrrbed elsewhere led us to the following conclusions (Fullan, 197^^). 

1. Despite massive iaputs of resources during the last li? years, and despite • 
numerous "adoptions" of innovations, very little significant change has occurred at 
the school level corresponding to the intended consequences of these innovations. 

2. The mod,al. process of change has been characterized by a pattern, whereby 
innovations are developed external to schqpls and then transmitted to them 
on a relatively unl versa I i stic basis". The consumers or users of innovatt-ons 
(teachers, parents, students) nave had a limited role in-this process, but rather 
are seen aV re lati vely passive adopters of the best of recfent innovations. Note 
that primacy is given to 'innovations (which often become ends in themselves) 
rather than user capacities- to innovate. In other words, instead of innovations 
being viewed as part of a universe of means, schools are viewed as part of a 
universe of adoptej;^. Where users did innovate, it was often individualistic - 

a result of a permissive rather than a participative process. . 
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3. The following impi Ications" of the-modal pVocess just descrioed are evidenf: > 
^(a) The'yalues and goals of users as articujated by therf. have no direct input 
or -Influence in^the process. The results, are that downward innovations do not take , 
hold and diversity 'of innovations is not allowed for. 
y (bf Social system or role changes in user systems/which are theoretical ly 
part and parcel of the intended consequences of most recent educational innovations 
are not recognized and planned for. Virtually every significant change has im- 
plications for changes in roles and role relationships; these changes m^st be part - 
and parcel -of the implementation process. 

(c) The dynamics of the process^of role change has been enti rely mi sunderstood 
- and neg'lected. Jhere is^Uttle awareness that innovations require un/arning and^ • 

rel^arning and 'create uncertai nty and a concern about competencies 4o perform 
; these new rolas. Consequent ly. very ^ittle perservice preparation is_^ncluded in 
' plans for change; but more fundamentally, virtually* no time, resources, an^other ^ 
supports are built intq' learni ng of newroles in the. ongoing system once' the ^ • 
chanaejias'been injt^ Since these requirements are not understood , and taken 
into account, even innovations that are congruent with user;objecti>^ often fail^ 

(d) Consequent 'to c. new educational ideas and organizational cnanges that 
are introduced become^ty *alter natives inasmuch as they create unrealistic - , 

; conditions and expectation/for user performance. Structural changes are necessary 
^ ' -but not suffici/t to bring about si.gnif leant change. ^^other way of stating thisr" 
' understanding-a problem a^nd identifying changes needld-to correct it are^entire ly 
separate steps from kaowing how to bring these changed 'abdut . • ' f ' / 

(e) The most effective solution can, probably never come through the i^ntro- /• 
^ ductlon of more and more Innovations with additional resources (such as better'- 

> - training in new roles) because the existing systJmic cohtextbf t^e user ef fecti ve ly 
.. - prevents the Wfopment of these new. holes once -hey are . i ntroduced . Furth^ore. 



the most effective solution does not entail leaving indivioual users to make 
their own choices in permiss'iye envirprmients. • 

These conclusions led us to sungest that a radical restructuring toward 

si 

active usee roles in the process of change was requj red 'f effective changes were 
to occur. This position-. is based on an hypothesis which goes considerably 
beyond the well known proposition that particiT^atlon leads to acceptance o|/^ 
chanqe. A far more critical variable for us regarding effective implementation 
is not accep tance but .rathir user capab.i I i ties to perform new roles. (See .Gross 
et. al., 1972^. There are at least two components of capabi I i-tf es - new,ro;f.^ 
orientations, and new skills implied by any parti cu lar change . To state this 
positio^n in other words, the goals of_virtually every recent educational innovation 
- open' education,' independent- study, coi7*)unity involvement- imply, new roles 
(orientations^and skills)/if they, are to be implemented -effect! vely. The on-fy .. 
way that these new roles will develop is if those affected -<t^»e usersy/\ay an 
/ active role at each stage because the learning of new rol,e^ is'a developmental, 
process that requires continuous involvement, choice ,teedback, a/d commitment on 
the part of the user. (See also Combs, -1972). Currently, most Educational 
innovations are adopted in such a way that users do not pla/ acti^ve roles and 
there are few provisions to support people in the developflient ot these roles. 
Since users are unprepared- to p l^y these new roles, and4ince the innovative 
process does not support this development, -adopted" /nnovations fail^ to become 

' effectively implemented. • . , . " 

'In light of these assumptions we gathered datk from user, groups In several - 
schools in order to determine to what dl&ree the/ played"active'roles" in the 
school (which we expected would be very limited/, and to consider the implications 
of the findings with schools in our sampl^ whd.were interested in doing this. 



Samp le and Methods 

Our first step involved .tt>e selection of a large city school system and 
one county system. We were more interested in across school variation ^so we 
wanted to^ select schools from the same system. At the same time" it seemed advisable 
to. include both'a city and a county system^ Within these systems we selected 
randomly*'26 schools in' the city system (10 elementary, IQ junior nigh and 6 
secondary schools)'and 20 schools (15 elementary and 5 secondary) in the county 
system. Cooperation was sought from each principal'. There were six refusals 
in the city system and one in the county. These schools were replaced by other 
selections. Within each school the. sample included all teachers, a lO^i ranSn 
sample of students and a 10^ ratjdom sample of parents. 'The data was.gathered 
by means of questionnaires. Student questionnaires were filled out at the school 
In groups, teachers on their own ti*e and parents by mail. Data was collected 
from February to May, 1972'. The final sample N with percentage returns was • 
students (3593/90^ return), parents (1783/51^), and teachers (728/40-^ return). 
We consider the return rate from parents as satisfactory for a mailed questionnaire. 
The low return rate'from teachers was disappointing, and was based on several- 
reasons which we do not go into here. Obviously, the results from teachers must 
be treated very tentatively and with caution. The very high rate of return 
for students meant, tha^f the student f indings' shquld be representative of students 
in the. 46 schools in our sample. " • 

' ' Findings 

We. gathered -a wide range of data frpm these groups.* We can only present 
some of the mayo findings in this, papers ^ 




students (Tables I, 2, 3, 4, 5) ' 

■ Tables I to 5 .present some of the findings from students. We might view 
these data in terms of comparison -across the three levels, and in terms of the 
absolute response percentages. \n virfual ly every case ^the elementary level .. • 
Children view their teachers more favourably than junior high students, who in 
turn are more positive than secondary school students. 

, In absolute terms, students' relationships to teachers is cnaracter i zed oy a 
fairly low level of exchange and influence - in most cases, well less than half 
of the students say that a particular behaviour or at»titude of teachers occurs _^ 
often or always compared to someti;mes .of nev.er. For example, on the question 
"Do teachers understand the students' points of view"on classroom^or school 
matters", A\% of the elementary students, 32^ of the junior high, and 25^ of the 
secondary, school students answered oft^n or" always. Si^mllar responses occur 
on/he questions "Do you feel free" to talk to teachers about problems you are 
having with your school work", and "If I suggest something to- my teachers, they 
will listen to me". Only on the question of how friendly and encouraging teachers 
are do the percentages' average about half the students. ^ . 

m summary, over half the students in our sample are not experiencing frequent 
empathetlc, open, influential relationships with mast of thei r Wers . T^e 
percentages decrease' v^ith each educational level, although this decrease, may be 
a functi|^n o^size, and contacts with greater numbers of people. 

IdinticaMife^ns were bsked about^tudents' perceptions of>e principal. 
(Table/2), Perceptions of the prfncipat- are surprisingly similar to.the . 
pe7cV^lons of teacJrs. One would expect tKat the.relationshlp to' teachers would 

closer duVtoX- -proximity in the classroom, but this is 'not the case. As ^ 
.ignt be expected at 'the secondary schooH a large per^cen't.ge (20-35^) of students-' 
do not have an opimon about the principal, presumably beca_use they hav.e little 
dontact with him du4 to the size of fHe school. . 
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It is interesting to examine s1uden+ involvement in decision making because 
we have data on teachers, parents, and orVncipal/vice-principal views ai well 
as student views, although please note that the exact wording and categories 
of response are slightly different in some cases, t)n the question of Perceived ^ 
actual influence on decisions (Tabl^e^^' students and teachers at the elementary 
and junior levels have similar views (33:^ of students compared to^9^ of teachers 
aft; the elementary level, and 59% ccmoared to 5A% at thejunior high). The only 
large discrepancy exists in the case of secondary schobi level where 45> 
of the tepchers say. that students are involved, and only 21% of students think 
that students'are involved. Barents, as might expected, do not know whether 
students are involved (435^ tCL.50^ did not know). 

When we asked whether students should be involved in decisiofi aD(\t goals, 

subject matter, and school rules (Table 4) only about 40)5 (38-44), of the 

^ ^ . 
students saV^ that they should, whereas from A'/% to 62% of the parents, and 

64? to 77? of the teachers thought th^f students should be. In other words, 

a smal ler percentage' of students compared to parents and teachers think that 

students should be involved in decision making. This is confirmed in anot^jer 

question in Table 4, when we asked students "how do you feef about becoming a 

member of a corrmittee in the school which 'would discuss goals, subjects^^^;:^^^ 

and regulations etc.". Less than half of the, sample at the junior high, 

and high school level say that they would 1 i.ke to, although about one-third 

of the sample did not know. One wonddrs, .particularly in^ light d"f the previous 

data and the comments' by students recorded below, whether the relatively low 

student interest is due to a feeling that teachers and axfministrators should 

decide these matters, or whether students feel that- involvement will not be 

'that, product! ve from their point of view. * 
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Three other items on st/dena perceptUpns of the school are reported in 

Table 5, Here again wg^j^ thfe marked difference between elementary and junior ^ 

^high students on the one hand, and secondary school students on the othQU". One 

half of the secondary school students find most of their classes or lessons _ 

boring compared to slightly over one-quahter of the other students, Seconda(;y 

school students are also much less liHely to value their subjects ^s important, 

^' » 

and to feel that people in their school work together. . 

. , % 

Students also had the opportunity at the end of the quest ionn iare to 
write in any comments they wanted to express about the school, or the project. 
About 52i of fhe students did write in views that concerned them.. In fact, 
these comments provided a rich appreciation of their views because they were 
expressed in their own words, and one would presume were somewhat soontaneous. 
It is n6t possibl-e- to repprt the depth, of student views here, but the main ^ 
themes that were evident can- be indicated. " 

We have divided the student comments- i nto two general categories (and, 
certain Subcategories within these). The first general category contains 943 . 
comments about the school and educaticirr. Theother category contains opinions 
about the project and/or its possible Implications. There are very definite 
themes within thesQ categories. ( A f6w respresentati ve ^omments are made 
below according to the following four themes: I) attachment, and 2) a lien tat ion 
-re school life and 3) positive cgmments and 4) critical coihnents on the project. 

Attachment Yheme (258 comments) 

* «i 
" I wouldn't want the school to be changed at all. I likfe it the 
way it is. 

" I think this 'school - by that I mean the principal and^the student 
« council are sincerely trying to make school af)^enrjoyab le gnd great 
• place to be. And, they have the interests of the students at heart 
(high schooU • ' • 

" I enjoy this school a lot and hope to continue right through .to grade 13, 
This„ school offers good topics of learning as well as good involvemeiy-'in 



extra-currici^lar act] viti^lhjgh school)." 

Al iena t ion Theme (685 coraments) ' ^' ' 

The teachers don't understand me. They are supposed- to prepare us 
for llfe^but they 6on\. Instead they condition us to the way society 
wants us to live (junior high). • 

" Schools are becoming factori>e$. They tur.n out students with dipl-omas 
at maximum speed. We are being pushed through whether we have knowle.dge 
or not. I want to learn, not spend my required, four or five years getting 
my little seal of approval and move on. For God's sake, tel^l them to 
slow down (high school). • ; 



They say jts .our life. And they make us come to school, (e lementary) ^.^^ 

I know that school is Important to me and that I need it to get anywherfe 
in life But I'm begrnKtTTg to realize that this reason is not good enough. 
I don't'enjoy school kthis point. It is the last place I want to be. 
If I wasn't so s+iy I imagine I could express these feelings to a teacher, 
but I've never spok^to one, not even abjjut extra help (high school). 

" I'm only in school so I can go to University^ so as to make more money than 
1-f I quit school nd^ I do not particu lar 1^1 ike school., In fact, sometimes 
I hate it but I don't particular ly 'want to be poor (high school)^ 

'•' The s6hool is very impersonal. It Is hard^to approach teachers about _ 
personal matters. If students feltthat they were "someone" they would be 
Irore iYiterested in school > society, parents and teachers. Make teachefs 
approachable. Classes would be more InterestLng if students were ablejto. 
relax (high school). . • , 



"I hope tha-f this prbject-wi II bririg around new changes to the same old 
routine of 'the school. It's gotten that Monday seems J^ke doomsday or^l 
something (high school).'' * ' . 

■* ■ • •/ 

The Proiect: Positive and/or with Some Concern about p utting the results 
Into Practice (,00 conOnents).. • • „ 

Elementary and Junior High • ^• 

" I think this project is very interesting in many different ways. It'asks man 
questions that I have never been asked before. But I enjoyed ooing it. 

'"It was fun and encouraging. It let the chi Idren speak freely about the • 
' matter. Now we, can speak for ourselves. s , ' . ' 

" I thrnk this project is a good one because you get to di-scover how 
the students feel about things and it gets the students to think about / . 
things arouad the school. ' _ 

< " This is a very .good and worthwhl le project. The questions t^at were . 
asked made a lot of sense and L hope that more th^nges and bdjfer chanyes 
wl 1 1 be made" in 4his school . * . * , . . 
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The comments below were ^ from high school student's : ^ 

'I » ' ' ^ ' . 

" I think this is a good' project only if it brings about some chances ^ 
^that are badly needed; e^.g. student-teacher relations and *+he prison 
^ impression each student has. Should be a more relaxed atmosphere. 

" 1 think this project is a step i n^±^leJ;Mghj> d i r but unless some 

action is taken to reduce the ^apathy ofM+re staff and therefore the 
students I tWpk the whole school system is in a helli^va lot qf troubj^.- 
Twi^uld really like to see the results ot these surveys posted in the ' 
school . ' , \ ^ ' • V ' ^ 

This type of pf"oject could be very helpful 1n;brlaging «DOut chan'ges 
in the school system, but it seems to me that I have filled out thi'S 
type, of survey -before and few changes occurred.- 

" I think this project is worthwhile, if changes are made, otherwise its 
just a waste of ti;ne although, I would like to -thank you for the 6ppor«tunity 
to express- my views and forgetting me out of a boring class." 



The Project; Critical Comments * (^250 comments) 

(About 150 of these students 'found the questions too general or 
the an'swerar too restrictive). 



^' ^The question^ were confining. They should have had a space^ to write 
in'your 'answer if it wasn't in the" list given. 

"\M9st b'f the questions are J-oo vague. There^is always some exception 
which can*t be considered in answering the questions. 



(An additional lOp students,, mainly at the high 'school level .indicated 
in one form or another that we were' wasting our time because nothJng 
would come of the results (strictly speaking most of these opinions 
are not necessary fcritical of the idea of the project, but rather', 
reflect futility). ' . 

" We-never hear of the results*. I wrote a questionnai re' the same as 
this last fall, last year, the year befor;e, etc,. Why don't you make your 
results public to us, the Students* 

" A year ago I wrot^ a questjpnnai re Very sim'^^lar to this one. I 
stated the same opinions the way I /know my friends selected also* So far 
I have seen no progress or results. , 



" \ really don't believe this report is to be read or ci/e6 'about, 
so why comment?" - ^ * . ; • 
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There are some very clearcut patterns evident in the students' comments 
Reported and others from the same themes not reported here: 

(n Students.'found the project interesting^and worthwhi le,. (2) on the 

whole, they fhought the survey was relevant and wpuld prov.ide important information 
~ . • ' ' ■ \ . 

about students' opinions, (3) they were appreciative of being, asked. One 

gets the impression in many of the commeij-f^ that students ^re very interested ^ 
in talking about the issues covered in the questionnaire, ^any found i-t 
enjoyable and important to express their own opinions and ideas, (4) for 
many students, the survey 'ra i sed questions about things in the school they 
hadn't thought about; and in answering the questions 'they thougnt it. created 
new awarenesses, uperst^nding and ideas for them ^bout sd^l relations in 
the school, (5) students expressed a concern that the Information would lead 
to changes.' At the elementary and junior high level this tended to be • . 
characterized by hope and optimism, at the secondary levej was characterized 
b-y hope, skepticism, gnd in some cases cynicism. (6) Related to cynjcis'm 
'were the comments reported earlier where "high school^tudents expressed various forms 
of alienation or disaffection with 'school -I i f a^j, • . 

"On the whole, the student comnents tend to confifm in richer detail the 
quantitative pattern ' reported in the tabies.\ k)reover, if our assumption is .' . 
at all.correct that useys (in "this case students) must have an actiye, meaningful 
'role if educational change' is to be effective, then it is ^lear thatLt^e . . . V- 
sftuations. depicted'ty .our sample of students are not conducivft to effective 
change. The problem of deriving implications from these find?iigs is taken up 
below. Jt^ • ■ ' ' , /*■ 
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'Parents (Tables 6, 7, 8) , 

(Data concerning parent contact and actua I -and »clesi rab le involvement 
witb d^.fferent aspects of the scho9l are' presented in Tables 6 - 8. 

.^s'might be expected. Table 6,, s.hows fairly low actual, contact with- th,e- 

school especially at. th& secondary school lev6l . Less.(than half the junior- 

. . ^ , -■ ^ ^ ( ■- ~ • -: ' ■ ' ■ -.. • 

hiqh or secondary school parents have had at teast one or more discussions 

■ wit»>r4-he principal or- any teachers regarding goa I s^- r-U I es and regulations, 

subject4atter, adopting new programs, etc. 'This is considerably higher 
• at the*el.ementai-v ^level (.64?). At.|J|ie secondary level during the average, 
.year 64? of the parents have never "been inside'the school during school , 
.hours''^ This compares/to 59? -at thd junior high and 33? at the elementary^ 
, level. Sivnilarly 9^9?, 52? and 36? res|5ecti ve ly/^ft-^rt that they have never ,. 
'Jarrangec^to go to the -school to ta^l k with^ teacher or principal about a 
school'matter tb?t concerns them d.uring school hours", (this Table is not * 
presentJS). Finally., 26? of. the secondary, 54? of the junior high and 72? 
of the ei.ementary level parents said that 'they had attended two or more 
ineetings at the school. • . , * * ^ 

QilJktlons 4a and nb'^'of Ta|)le ^ examine more specific forms of involvement 
both in terms of actual' invojvement, and . in terms of what people w_puld likeYo 
see happen. As is evident, a small percentage of people are actually involved' 
•in 'discussions about "goal?" and "new programmes". What is real.ly iTiterestjng 
however /s the split between those .that view these aspects'as the school's • [, 
resp<5nsibi I ity compare to those parents who would I i kg. to De involved- in ' ■• 
th^se kinds oi d i3Cussi<Jns. For example, regarding goals- an^ objectives 
32-^^eel that this is the school's responsibility compared to 38-42? who 
feel that they, as parents, should be involved. If this pattern is matched 
at, the .individual School level it means 'that a substantial proportion want 

13 ■ ' ^ 
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' \ - , -to be involved-, and a substantial proportion da not want to be. This 
. ■ would seecn fo comp i i cate the question of 'parent involvement. Other data 
below confirms this difference of opinion in the community.^ 

We also asked parents in our sample whether parents, are involved in 
.^ ... : '--Specific ways' tn the school; whe^^her they think parents should be invol^ 

; ■ ,n fhese'ways and whether they themselves would be interested i n. particular^ 
farms' of involvement. We also asked teachers, principals/vice-principals 
• * and ;tudents identical or similar questions about parent involvement (Tables 
7 and 8). 

First let us summarise the overalj pattern in Table 7. in each case 
• • a small percentage of pa ren> -saV WpWents 'a^e .involved (usually about MOrZO?) , 
except in the case of wor^Dglas teact^r ^ldes ^' ti)?: .elem^tPry. level and 
/ . ' -toeing members of school co'mmittees. Regarding teacher aldes.'^-of tbe 

parents at the^lemeat^ry level say that parentis are involved. SimilarTY . 
^41^ of -ilhe elementary level parents re^iort that parents are members of school^ 
■ cirrmittees. This is also faiVly high at the junior high level (34?). 

' Perhaps'tBe most interesting set pf questions is whether parents, teachers, . 
^. administraWand students think that parents should be involved in these 

aspects of'the-scho<^l (Table 8).' Of the eight; forms of involvement i n .r 
. school decisions, there are four areas of decision making which are.hlghly .\ 
valuedby each of .the three group^ '.-J'goals and object i v6s. of the school"' ^. ^ 
"new. program,^, or practices in the school", "helping plan what type of-,; ^ . 
instr..ctlon is best for their own child", and being "members of school 
committees". A fifth form, "working as a teacher aide" is valued by 
' ' administrators and teachers at the'junior high and elementary level, and ^ 
by^arents at the elementary level. In most of these five farms of involve- ' 
. .nent. over 70? of the constituency' sampled said that parents should be involved. 
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In askiJig quest ions about whether parents ^hould be l-nvolxjed.we might 
exj^ect s^e degree of inflation in regard' to Vhe.t.her indivi/fual parents* 
would become involved. , It is somewhat easier for parents, te> say th§t parents, 
in general should be involved than to make a. personal response .of , wl 1 1 ingness 
to be involved.. , In-order to follow up, the latter questip/l we , asked parents 
"would yoii be interested in being involved in the following/eight activities". 
These results are presented in the last three columns of TableVs. Here'^again, 
'parents are mpre likely, to select ."^goa I s and object i ves" , .."lieW p.rp'g rams and 
practices" and "^^elping plan instruction for their bwo. chi' I d reh"'.. \The on I y 
form of involvement that has dropped substantially in_ cornmitment Is iTm^b 
• of school committee".. ' , ' - ' ".. \3 .' 

One area we might look at more tlosely because of Us recent .importance 
is "working Ss a teacher aide". y^Eleffientary and 'junior h^iph teachers and 
admin},strators strongly -^ndprse .thls^ "and about two-thirds of the parents" 
thinks that parents shotilb tjejnvolved tWf, way. Given the specific nature 
^ of this cc?mmii-ment/a fairly: l^rge perQeata^^.of' elementary jeyePparents 
'"'(57%) say that ^ they personnriy wotjld be. Interested in working as a teacher _ 

' * There are two general obsej-vatlbns w^ might-'friake abbyt the f ind.i^ng^^d i S:::,^^^^^^ 
'/-gusset In th^' last f few pages. . first,. a 'substanti3l percentage of parent^ ^ " . 

V 4/' -"T.-v-'.'Ifl a f,l.. categories say that patients, shou Id and they 'personal ly would liHe to _ 

••v"^"-'-' '••.y i ■ — •• • ■ •, ■ - ■ 

•:■^■/^^ V Jjeeonfe-.rnvol.ved" in all fiight activitl-es. •In four of the "aspects thI-sUs as 
l^-^T^'^', ' fj'':" ' !,■'.'■ ' k\ ' * ' ■ '■ 

^ 'ir:. -7 fi}*qi;''^§'ii3-8a -percent; in the o.therfbiif/ it' ranges frofa.35-57? . It shpuld 

•.'.-••^I'rv . I ' ^ .■; - 

" . " ;''-:2£i;s*Q\i)e. recogi^izqd. ifhat in the/t^atter four activUies astpuf 50^ of thJ^lparents say 

//•'%&'-tarents "Ihotild^^^ be InydlM),' .This might 'mean, .fhaij In many school ' *' 

i ; .y \ - ■ • < ( '~ , ' * . 

^ C^bWrpJ^WIes t'Here\wlll be strong c/iVf-erences of opinion among parents ^bout 

\"JnvUiv6rfien-lf/tha-^'is, parents who s.^V '+hat parents stouCd not be iVolv.ed.may 



' ; EnvUivlfiien-lf, tha-^'^s, parents who s.^V +hat parents stoulid 

.?c -k?' . I * . ■ ,- -i-i"- 
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be opposed to other parents becoming irvvoived in BCbool decisions. Pn the 



.other hand , ^the* range of pps^itile dif ferent types of ^i nvoj vement (eight of 
which wa have mentioned) and the fa-lrly stroma ehdorsemejtt arnong parents 
♦ teachers and administrators for most of fhesfif woi^^d provide a stronq basis 
for working out the different forms of Ipyolvement apprpprlate to'the particular 
coikmunity. Although the actual working out of these matters is not a simple 
matter. - - 

The second general observatipn foj lows from the first. Despite endorsement 
and interest in involvement Vx\ p\ \ t"hre^e constituencies, we have seen in the 
previous tables thaf .actua|. Involvement as perceived by all groups is limited. 
Why is this the case? One possibility Is that the preferences reported in 
Table 8 are not valid, that al I constituencies exaggerated their preferences 
and really do not" mean what they say. Another possibi Nty Js that the preferences 
are yall-d, but there are constraints of various kinds that prevent involvement 
from dey^lopi'^* We pre^fer the lattfer possibility. When people are requested 
to answer what Vshould be" it is likely that sane respond in terms of what they 
think Is expected or curr^intly popular without really believing it. But the 
^data in Table 8 ar^ .so sTirong and consistent with other par;t5 of the questionnaire 
and comments made by respondents-^t the end of the questionnaires, that we 
believe that ^he results are on the whole accurate-^ Therefore, it seems to 
u§ that, an important task for school^, communities and researchers is to 
consider ^ssible .constraints to parent involvement. This is what we mean 
by deriving implications from the data (see the last section of the paper). *. 
A given school /community could te^tn tpJ^ntify and discuss possible constraints 
and^ determine how they might be coped with. - These may include constraints v 
of time, organizational inflexibility, psychological (Slliety or ambiguity 
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abiiit'the meaning of parent InvoTveirtent on the part of both teachers and 
' J. < 

oarents) ^tc. We thJnk that any of these constraints can. be reduce'd only if 
those involved (administrators, teachers, parents, students) attempt to solve 
them together. ^ • * v / . " ' ' - 



Teachers and Innovation (Tables 9, 10, fl) , . . 

As far as we kaow, past researchers studying educational- change have 
not gathered- much data of the t^pe vye have feported so "far, i.e. from students, 
and parents about their perceptions of their roles. The safne cannot>e said 
of the teacher's perception of th^ social climate of the school. F'or/this 
reason, and due to the low'response rate /we will* not report the, range of 
data we have from teachers. We dcf 'present, however, three tables of data . 
dealing .directly wi th- -quest ions of innovation, jn tabMe 9, there are six - 
questions on different aspects of innovative activity involving fellow ^ 
teachers in one's division- or, dep r+--nt. At "the elementary level regarding 
teachers in the immediate grade leve.l or division 51-55$ feel that "fellow 
teachers' actualjy use new, practices", "sypport and encourage other teachers 
who want to use new ideas", and "teel that changes that have been made have 
Improved the quality of education" tg^ a great extent or qui_te a bit. This 
means that almost 50% felt that fel'low teachers performed this way to a moderate 
amount , very I ittle , or not at all . 

Of the other three items 16% of the elementary "teachers feel that 
"teachers understand the^objectives and nature of the changes they do adopt", and 
63$ say-that "teachers evaluate or assess new practices which Vey have adopted". 

There are two patterns to be noted^ip" looking, at the results across levels.. 
First, In nearly every case tea chers at the elementary and junior high revels 
perceived greater i nnovati veness In fellow teachers than do teachers at the 
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secondary ' level, although^ the differences are not large. For examptte, 51^ 
df the elementary teachers s.ay that "teachers actually use new practices" 



to a great extent or^quite a bit'; compai^d to 42? of the secondary school 
oteacrtie^s.^ Thisil|^5 not necessarily mean that greater ^nnovati veness actually 
occurs at the.e lementary and junior 'Vigh level'. It might mean that communication 
•about innovations is less trequent/at the secondary level. 1+^ should be 
recalled that alj of these questions refer to fellow teachers in one*s own 
grade level , division or dep^tment so that the sl^ of the school does not 
. ftlay a direct role. , 

The other set c^'data we present concern specific innovations involving 
more than one teacher reported by teachers that the school had adopted in 
the school (they were asked to select the most significant or interesting 
one of them). We haye grouped these^ into 15 categories according to frequency 
'of mention by the 569 teachers who selected particular innovations. The 
most frequently selected i nnovati ons .were the credit system or student choice 
In selecting courses (mentioned by 88 teachers, 53 of whom were in secondary 
schools) team teaching (mentioned, tfy 60. teachers, 53 of whom were in elementary 
or junior high schOQls), open area or open plan (by 27 teachers). Other ^' 
Innovations selected by more than 15 teiachers concerned new or re^vised- courses. , 

We then asked a series of questions' about these Innovations (Table 10 *^ t 
and 11). N6 generaM zatlons should b'e^drawn from these data because they I 
lump together all innovations selected. In fur^ther arj^alyses we will be 
analyzing responses separately for each of the major 4 or 5 innovations 
selected. . * . • | 

The questions (In Tables 10 arid II) refer to'speclfic evafuations - i 



by teachers of the innovations adopted. Again pleas^ note that -these are ^ 
resuYts for aVI Innovations combined. AJittle^ver one-third of the teachers V 



(35^, AOfi, 55%) reported that. "there has been an open discussion in the 

... -.IS- - 



sc;>ool of the advantages and d i sadi^antages" . "About one-quarter 1.21$, 29%, 
25%) felt that "the school searched for alternative solutions before, 
adoptingthe new 'pVactJ ce" (an^ aidltional 21%, 3\% and 29%, did not know). 
A higher percentage felt that t/he practice made an improvement (70^^ 

59%, 66%). ■ ^ 

Table II indicates tha|t teachers were satisfied with the change {15%, 
15%-, 64?), and that student's accepted it/ In the opinion of the teacfiers 
(82?,. 74^, 19%). .Less than a majority of teachers felt that ^parents were 
11 Informed about the innov,at4on (425^, J 



we 



The Retattonship of Quality of I m plementation (as perceived by teachers) 
to Meaningful Us er i^oles (as reported by students, parents, an d teachers), 

r. 

As a final examination of the data, we would like to return to the . 

"hypothesis that effective implementation of change is related to active and 

.meaningful roles of users (students, parents-, teachers)." It is impossible- 

to test this adequately i.n our data because we do not have "objective" 

observations or measures of implementation, and, we do not have student 

' or parent perceptions of the ^peciflc innovations because^hese Innovations 

were only^ identi f i6d ' by teachers during data gathering.^ 

\We can, however, explore this relationship In a secondary way. What 

we did was Identify a number of schools where the same Innovatfon was • 

♦ « » 

se'lected by a large number of teachers in each school."^ SpecTf ical ly, team 



» This Is a definite weakness. We wanted to leave open the selection of 
specific innovations to teachers. What we should have doneMs gather the 
dat^ from teachers first, see what i nnOvatlon(s) was selected, -and then ask student! 
and parents about t-tiis specific innovation using Items In Tables 10 and II. This 
procedure would have been somewhat time consumi,rig and awkward with 46 sctjools but 
probably could have been managed. Also, If one was working with a small numbec of 
schools It would 'be important to gather some "objective" information on the quality 
of Imp lemeotation.i- " ' . " • 
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teaching/open plan was selecte^ by teachers in II schools (9 elementary, 2 
junior high). We then divided schools into low, medium and high on **quaiity 
of implementation^* "based on combining two teacher questions in the following 
way. The two questions were: a) "Uid -this change »(te«fn teaching) represent 
an Improvement?"-, and b)*'Ua you feel satisfied with the way^jh^^® change was 
Implemented?" We divided the II schools into high and low on each question 
on the basis of'the average for all schools. If oelow average on both questions 
the school was classified as low. If nigh on one question and low on the 
other, it was placed in the medium category. If above average, on both ^ 
questions, it became high. In this way 5, '3, and 3 schools, were classified 
as low, medium, and high respectively* We then cross-tabulated these with 
questions on school climate asked of students, parents and teachers themselves. 
The results are presented in tables I2j^i 1 4,. and 15. \ 

Overall, in Table 13, those schools classified as high on 'Equality of 
implementation" as reported by teachers; tend t^ have- higher proportions of 
students who perceive a receptive climate than do students in schools 
classified as low. "^For example, M't> of the students in the low schools see 
the principaip' a^ "1 i steni ng to'' student suggestions compared to 58^ of 
the schools classl f led as high* There are only two exceptions to this 
pattern (i.e. are students involved in decision-making Jeachers understartd* 
the students' poi nt-of-view} No^claimJs made about causal direction, but 

It does seem nbteworthy that \hose schools in which teachers are more satisfied 

, ! • * ' ' 

with the implefnentation of team teaching as a major innovation are the ones 

which students! are more likely to describe as receptive to their own roles. 

Based on the crude measures we have employed these f^actors do have a tendency 

to cluster. /; 

Table 13 presents the same^ breakdown of schools on "quality of -imp lementatlon" 
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in relation to parent views of the= school . The same pattern exists In ; 
, > table one, although some of the di f ferences^ are 

X; fairly smal'l. For example, 71^ of the parents in the schools classified 
t 

as low report confidence in the ability of teachers compared to 62% of 
those parents ih scfiools from the high category. It, is interesting to note 
'^^hat in the schools classified as high on- the quality Qf iinp^lementat Ion ^ 
of. team -teaching a much higher percentage^, of parents (55i&) report the use 
of parents as teacher aides, than in those schools classified as low (39^). 
The one main anomaly in Table 1 3, concerns "are parents members of school 
committees?\ Here slightly higher proportions of parei^$ who report that 
parents are members of school qommittees, are in the low category. 

Finally, tables 14 and 15 present the data 'from teachers themselves. 
In this table the medium category is somewhat out of line, but on the whole 
the'-e are large differences between the high and low categories. That Is, 



" jn schools classified as hjgh on quality of i.fi|g1ementatlon^ compared to those 
classified as Ibw teachers are more likely to pefcelv^ that students and 
' parents are involved In certain specific aspects, < that teachers trust other 
teachers to be helpful, that fellow teachers are seen as Innovative, and that 
the principal supports teachers In their innovation. Again the- only reversal 
In the table concerns "parents as members of school committees" which appears ^ 
'as slightly Incompatible w-lth teacher satisfaction with implementation of 

change. * * ' " - - • 

J 

In summary, our rteasure of quality of implementation of team teaching, 
• , > . ' ^' 

I's tjulte limited since it fdepends.oo teacher opinions, b,ut It is noteworthy that 
students, parents and teachers perceptions of their Involvement with various 
aspects of the school tends to cluster with the quality of Implementation variable, 
We would now like to return to the question of deriving Imp 1.1 cat Ions 
^' from the data. . , ' , - 
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Deriving ImpliGations from t he Data 



"the 



bur first step has been to write Indi vidua^reports fjC^ 

46 schools that provides^ them^the findjngs from their own sStooTand comparison 

•. - ' 
r^ults for'all othed-'schools at thefr level. < We then encourage principaj-s to 

disseminate the findings within the school to all constituencies.. At best • 
this serves only an awareness function that may bring* to H-ght unanticipated 
information or provide a more quantitative basis for brysta 1 1 i zi ng previously r; 
suspected views. Some of the aspects of awareness. that may. occur in our data are 
U) the expression by students at the elementally leve/l that they^hav^ opinions 
on social relations and think that it is important -^^d .relevant to express them 
(2) expression by students at the secondary 'level that .th^y arad-issatisf led ^ 
with their participation (3) expressions by teachers and^Jpa^ents at tfie elenientary, 
level that they would desire certain forms of parent , Involvement .involvement,. 
(4)At a' more specific l§,vel particular issues in a given 'school may 'become 
evident.. For example, in one elementary school our data sl^oweC^ that "teachers 
•and parents were highly Involved In the school and that they thought ^students 
were highly Involved (i.e. they felt students were undef-stoQd 1 i s'tenejJ to, , 
etc.), but these students themselves perceived that, the^-l had quite low In- 
volvement both relative to other elementary schools dnd to what thelt eldefs 
'perceived (5) In anotjier school, the results showed that/teachers were highly. i 
concerned about the question of evalgatlon in rllatlon to their ;i nnovatl-ve 
progVammes. ' ^ ^ f> ^ ' ^ 

It Is quite likely, however, that ver^llftle will change^ as a result 
of this Information because deriving implications from social science dal'a 
Is a very complex process having many pitfalls an^^;requlMng the use of ''some ■ 
problem solving framework' and group process resoii^'es. In .the^.past, without ^ 
this framework We has been a remarkable tendency for: practitioners Vo .Ignore 
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or not be able to envisage th^. implications of research findings, and ^tor 
researchers to abandon their findings, at the fault* finding or indictment stage. 
Seldom" have researchers gone on to posit operational strategems to arddre'ss . 
positively the implications of their studies. Our point is that a% educational 
researchers we must accept- a further responsi bj I i ty to Contribute to the, 
working out of specific facilitating action programs to address the problems and ^ 
Issues identified jn our researdhes as they relate to**the collective goals., 
of users. Bell and Mau (1971: pp. 6-44) describe in some detail the implications 
of thistype of role for the social" scientist, and suggest that a major responslbili 
of the^socioJogist is to provide organ-izing and heuristic models which incorporate 
images of the future and a cybernetia orifentation to deci s ion-rtiaki ng . 

Perhaps 3n illustration in terms-of our find.ings on the role of the student 
in hiqh school" w 1*11 i nd i cate 'some of .the prot^lems and possibilities. As back- 
ground, it is important to outline briefly the curr(fnt situation In Ontario. 
In 6ntar'io<, the Ministrv of Education has established a. set of curriculum 
guidelines called HSlthat necessitates (in theojy) a high level of student 
and parent involvement .in /najorfdecision-making in, the matter of student 
course selection.'* The rationale offered by the Ministry appears sound.: "(t|jls 
approval) will a Mow students of varyl ng y nterests and ab^^l i ties to take 
pride' in their personal education goaU and the wise uL of whatever instructured 
ttme is available..^* Nonetheless, +he plan recently has been severely ' 
criticized by the Orvl-ario Teacher. Federation '•'he grounds- that In those 
schools where the plan has been fy( I'ot-tested students lack basic reading 
and writing skills. In addition, they co?itend> the students ini-f?ally* 
select courses which prove too difficult and then falling 4bem,. reflect. 
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far tcMD easy couriers. The teacher group also found that students on a 
highly individualized timetable became Vlo^l", Lacking a collective identity, 
and ^ven peer ,f riendships. , ^ ' ^ . 

To return to, our bindings it is clear that a serious communication 

I 

barrier exists between students and te^achers. As we state<l, abpve, over one 
half of the students io-v/he study do not experience empafhetic, open, jnfluent 
relationships with , their teachers. In order to be^^^f fective, a program 
such* as KS ! which is dependent upon candid and reciprocal exchanges between^ 
teacher and student must begin with very fundamental alternatives in tejaeli'er 
student role relatiortshi ps. - 

We are currently planning to work with some secondary schools in our - 
original sample to help them derive solution-oriented implications of these 
findings. Without a problem solving framework the reacHon to the findings ' 
in a particular school mijght go something like this. Some teachers mighi" 
say that results really are not valid because, ^'students ;are i n fact Involve;^* 
in committees", or "1 as a teacher, always ask if they have' suggestions", or 
*^tudents will always say those things". . If the viewing of 'thesQ results , 
ware to include students as well as teachers the exchange might go something 
like' this. (Teacher to student). "Telfme, in what ways do'you not have 
free cholcet" (Student to te?c()er) "You give us free choice as' long as we 
choose what you thi'nk'is right. You don^t want to give us chofce at all." 

In the above case there Is a failure on the part of tea<ahers to enterta 
the possibility that student percep tions of the si tuatioi\ are real and importa 
factors; there^ is a tendency on the part of students 'tc|sattri bute, motives to 
teachers. Both groups thir\^ they know the "real facts''/of the situation. 
The resulting atmosphere makes -it unlikely that the problem can be dealt *ith 
adequately.* ? . 
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Another type of p^ltfall that might occur if a problem solving framework 1s 
not used involves jumping to cqnclusions or sc^lutions wl thou1^ adequatQl^ 
analyzing the problem. Again hypothetical ly, a given school mj^ght view, this* • 
da+a, and^conolu^e that thig Is a terrible situation., this reaction might r-^ 
lead to '"establishing student positions on committees, relao<ing rules and so 

onr-'Chances are that these solutions* would lead either to power struggles, 

{ 

or to students taking advantage of the lack of rules, etc. Pretty soon, people 
would conclude that' the new'situ^lon l^Jftcrse than the old or^. /, 

An alternative Bpproach is to, employ some ^structure which hs conducive 
'to analyzing the differer\t aspects of the problem and v/hich treats individual 
and group responsibilities as important elements of possible solutions. Oyr 



rdle in suQh a situation would' be to help the school set up some framework 



and procedure for clarifying the problem, and to brlrig^ bear ^certain, 
techniques* and resources* to deal with particular goals. In shor^, the two 
components of our contribution are the' framework and supporting techniques. 

The basic id^a behind the^ framework is to help people^take the problem^ 
apart in a way that the particular goal can Jbe stated apart from* constraints 
or problems in implementing It, and where the cpnstralnts can be identified 
and analyzed in. a way that increases the I ike 1 1 hood' that they can be reduced 
and that people will be commi^^tted to the solutions; « ^ 

Before outlining the steps, it is important to state that the groups 

that are going to be directly affected by the possible soluti.on will have to be 

Involved in the process. For +he question at hand, this means at least 
* • *- . 

^ • * * , * 

representatives of students, teachers and administrators. This is nepessary 

for two reasons. First, adequate analysis of the problem requires the in^^ats 

of all three groups (partljjHJ larly because different perceptions of the various 

groups are often j)art of the problem in' th'e -first place). The second reason 
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is that each group must be involved if ther:fe;4s going to be commj,tment and 
responsibi I ity v|s'-a-vi.s\5iutivphs. ^ " -■ ■ • ' 

The following steeps are' involved i.n the general fremej^rk we are employing 
(See also Schindler-Rainman,. Lippitt and, Fox, ingress). Clarification of 

the desired goaKsX; here it is nece.ssary to. avoid the" tendency to state the 
issue in problem or soJutipn terms and to help people state the goal in 
positive terms. It is also necessary to avoid -the raising of constraints 
or practical issues af this first step (2) helping people generate and itlentify ' 
those factors t^at might facilitate its-accdmpl ishment. Thes>e' factors might 

# ' 'V 

refer to perceptions, interpersonal, situational, etc. In short, this stage^ X- 
concerns the analysis of the problem (3) a third step is to generate possible- 
ways (solutions) for reducing or eliminating- certain, important constraints, 
and for capitalizing on facilitators (4) f Ina I iV.it i^ necessary to select. 
Solutions using criteria of relative importance, budget, manpower and other 
feasabi'lity questions. (In describing this sequence we are not implying ' \ 
that a single solution will suffice once and for all-asocial organizations njusf 
• have continual prpt) I em, solving approaches) . .'/ 

The other elements of the above process are theSupporti ng techniques 
necessary to make it work. There^ are- cefta I n grbund ru I es -necessary such as - 
the avoidance of premature evaluation or the need -to actively listen and hear 
what certain groups are saying. Related to this, it is alSo necessary to'deal . 
directly with group process='ski'Hs concerning problems of joint or partic|pator;;j 
decision*fnaki'ng. Certain techniques and slm'u latlons' have been devefoped 

recently for use in schools.* , • 

■ *Schmuck, R. A.,.Runkei, Philip J., Saturen, Steven L., Martell, Ronald T. 
and Derr. C. Brooklyn Handb ook of Organiz ation, Devejopjnent in Scnoo.ls, ly.//:. 
Eugene-, Oregon: CenteFl^r the Advanced Study of Educational Administration. , 

" Pfeiffer J. William and Jones. J.ohn E. A Handbook of Structured bxpen ences 
for Human Relations Training , 1970, ^owa City: University Associates Press. 
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■ •' ' We have no illusion that thil approach 1 1 .solve proolems snx^othly 
' ^ with the school's in cur 'sa.ple, nor do we assu.e that, it will definitely work. 
; However; i.t does se'e. to us worth trying and 'necessary if wV are > atte.pt 
: to resolve. important.' social problems^ in education. . 

Our pointls that the data only provide what might be.called an initial 
' ^ " "fact 'picture". The full set of reasons for these facts h only partially 
" " ' compieteV^Buf more fundamentally, solutions are not directly contained in , 
- fhe data;>t must be dynamical ly derived through fi^rther joint investigations ^ 
• .t.y the researcher and representatives of all const^f^^ncies. Schematically, 
^ the approach^we have followed might be' presented as follows. 



Stage I, ' . ' ^tage 2 




St*ae 3 



Mapping of ro^e onentations , ^ Existing "facts^ an • ^-^^ W ^ 
interpersonal relationships, ^^^^'^ed - Incompatibilities, 

expectatiofls. . juxtaposed. inconsistencies. 



Stage 4 ' ' ■ Staae_l " 

Use of PS framework and , ,. ' .Mobl I Ization of Resources ^ 

00 techniques' - brainstorming, to reach goaj . 

forcefield, group process , . • . 

ski 1I.S.- to #J>eclfY,,,operati.on- • ' 
a 1 1 ze , ifie goa I /so I ut Ton*. . , . . - 

THUS, the model bfiglns with a fact gathering which includes'a mapping 
of self and other expectations, and perceptions of interaction on^the part ^ 
of the major constituencies, Our basic assumption oj course. Is that 
Individuals react on th^ basis of how. they perceive situation irresRectlve of 
Its "factual" accuracy. At stages two and three dls'crepancies between, present- 
conditions^ and possible future ends are identified, and inconsistencies 
^are confronted. Such an ^change however, cannot occur In an environment 
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of suspVcion and fault finding. There is a ne^d, particu larl-y at stages ^ , ^ 
three-and^four for activities to promote .group process skills, and conditions, 
supportive of risk taking and open exchange. Stage four alio involves, 
a's^e^ficatltn of alternatives in role relationships consistent with future^ 
ends, and a Consideration of what support structures and resources wi41 be 
required to facilitate the development of these new roles. The final stage- 
coacerns^.the poblHzation of resources, including technological, manpower, ^. ' 
political and economic, required to reach the end goal 3.^ 

Obviously, we have only superficially outlined the problem. More 

specific formulations of strategies implied in our approach remain to be. 
spelled out. Perhaps, the greatest need in detailing these strategies ^n. ■ ^ ^ ^ . 
■ a particular situation is to take a deve I oprfiental ' per^nective . In _ ' 
another paper we are currently working on we arj attempting to-ldeatlfy; - ~ 
"mafshing models" of , strategies for change: I.e. matchi ng strat^oX^s • . , . . 

of change with particular sets of conditions. 'In so doing, ie ta^^J^f , , - 
perspe^lve the development of new roles and role relatlonshlpsJmpI led • - 
in users' objectives of future goals. From a developmental poi/it of.view ; ; [ ^ ^ 
future roles usually require at least three comporjents: I ) new ' . ' ' ' 

orientations, 2) new' skills and capabilities and 3) new support structures. J ^ 
Different strategies will be necessary depending on the starting points 
of groups of users. There-are numerous dilemmas ranging from tactical • 
ones such as how much structure to provide vis-a-vis particular users to • 
fundamental moral questions such as how much Is the intervener Imposing 
his or her own views rather than helping users transform, and develop 
educational structures Trvd. experiences conqruent with their Images of society 
and the future. * . ' 
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KEY TO THE TABLES 



There are three const i^fuencies, students, parents, and teachers from 
three school levels, elementary, 'Junior high and high school. All tables 
are cross-tabulated; the d imens ions being the constituency responding and 
the school level. The final sample size is, as follows: 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High Sc'hool 



Student' 


Parent 


Teacher 


1582 


684 


262 


730 


405 


172 


1281 


694 


294' 


3593 


^ 1783 


728 



2. n^ifestables are presented in percentage form rounded to the nearest 

whole number. 

3. The non-respondents were excluded from the base N according to which the 
percentages. were calculated. Cases where the non-respcnse rate was over % 
are indicated a'^s they occur. However, in^many q'uestl6ns respondents were 

- given the'optVon of answer! ngj'don't know^' and these percentages are part 
^ of the calculations' in #he table. 

\ * 

* % 

4. m most tables the percentages presented are based on comb I ned; categories 
Vronl the original question. This was done with the following four formats: 

U) ^When questions begin with "To what extent ..." five categories . 
"V.response were offered - "To a great extent/quite a' bit/a . 
- moderate amount/a I itt I e/not at all". The percentage^ported . 
in these tables-are based on combining the categories, "to^a. 
great extent/quite a bi^" • ' 

.<"b) When "Strongl'y agree/agree/disagree/strongly disagree?,no opinion" 
r.r■r■^^r^^ thftn "Stron qly agree/agree" are combined. 

(c) When "Cons.iderably/moderately/very I ittle'/not at a I I " cfcc^jps^.^,- • 
than " Consi.derab!y and moderately" are combined. I 

(d) When "Never/sometimes/often/always" occurs, then "Often^and 
a I ways" are combined. ' 
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TARLE 1: Students' Perceptions of Te achers ^. — 

1. Teachers understand the students*^ point of view? 

(often/always)* (don't know) 

Elementary 41^ T.™?^."!?™ ^3 

Junior High 33? I/, Z'L..^ Jl ' , 9? 

High -School 25? y" ""^ IIJ 8< 

2. Do you feel free to talk t^o teachers about problems with school work? 

< (often/always) (don't know) 

Elementary A3% [ " ^ ^ A% 

Junior High 33$ L.~ . 11! _'„_] . 4^ 
High School 30? | j 5% 

3. If i suggest something to my teachers- they 'wl I I listen to me? 

- ' (often/always) " • (don't know) 

Elementary 49$ [^71-^.' ._ZTI."ZI "4$ " • 

Junior High 40$ TIT" If -'.'13 ' "'^ 

High School 32$' • j 1 . 6^ 

4. ,Do your teachers ask for -and use the opinions and ideas of students t 

in deciding what or how to teach? 

Coften/always) (don't know) 

, Elementary 19$ f ~ 1 8$ 
Junior High 16$ [ ') 7$° 

High School 13$ f 1 . > 3$ ' 

5. Do you talk with your teachers about things that are going on in this school? 

^ (often/always) (don't know) 

Elementary 21$ { " . . , ' 5$ 

Junior High 15$ CITZ) 4$ 

High School 15$ 'CI3 ""^ " . 

6. Are' your teachers friendly, encouraging to you? 

,■• \ (often/always) • (don't know) 

Elementary 56$ riIZZS.ZZ.-ZZZ^ ^ 2$' 

Junior High 53$ nJ-ZZI'IlZHIlIi ' ' ^ 

High School 45$ [ZZIIIZZII3 ^ . Hf, ' 
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TABLE 2; Students' Perceptions of Principals 

1. Do you think that the principal knows and understands the students-* 
point Qf view on school matters? j 

(often/always) • . (don't know) 



Elementary 



58?; 



Junior High 5\% ■ 
High School 25? [ 




6% 
18? 
29? 



Do you feel free to talk, to your principal about school- and other matters? 

(of terf/a I ways) 
Elementary 20? f / 
Junior High 14? j 
High School 10? f 1 



(don't know) 
NIL 



NIL 
NIL 



3, Does the principal listen to students suggest ipns? 

(often/always) 
Elementary ' 38? T' ^ ] 

Junior High 42? ■{ 
High School 32? \ ^ 



(don'} know) 
13? 
21? 

23?1. 



4. Do 70U think that students have much influence on the principal's 
decisions about what goes on in the school "^i ' 



(often/a I ways) 



Elementary 



33? r 

Junior High 35? l 
High School 25? [ 



zn 



V — ^ 



1 



5. Is -your principal friendly and encouraging to you? 

(of ten/^isl ways) 1.. : 



Elementary 5Q% CllZZirZ 



1 



Junior High 51?. i \ 

High School 25? [7. V . .""1 • 



(don't know) 

' 17? 
- 17? ■ 

. 9? 

•(don't know) 

18? 
29? 



'•» V 
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' TAL3Lb'3: Acti/a ) Stiideht Involvement 



Are students in your school involved in decisions or discussfons aoout goals 
and objec;Mves, school rules and regulations^ subjects to be taken, etc.? 



Student* 



33 



YLS 



Elementary Junior -High 



39 



High School 



21 



Uon't Nnow 
Kesponse 
Average 



Parent** 
Teacher 

' ^ •■ ' 

Pri nci pal/ 
Vice-f'rlncipa I 



14 



29 



39 



18 
34 

26 



27 



41) 



46ib 



27 NIL 



^Student question" phrased "Do you think that students have/much say or 
influence on decisions aciput schpal ma^tters?" ^/^q^^U^_52J^ t/great ^©^1) 

**Parent question phrased "As far-.as^yotj know, are students involved in 
making or influencing school decisibns about goals and objectives, rules, 
and 'regulations, subjects to 1)6 taken?j' ^ \ . 

Teacher non-response = 6/i ^ , S - ' 



■r ■ 
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' .TAaLL 4Lli^^ ' Student Involvem ent^ 

Should students be involved iVdecisions or. i scuss i ons about goaiW^d 
objectives, school rules and regulations? 



^ uonj t Know 

Elementary Junior liigh High School Response 
i i p Average ' 



Student* 36 38 ^ 44 b> 

tearent ^ 47 ^49 b2 y>b 



Teacher ^ 69 64 77 i>;; 



Pr inci pa I / 
Vice-Pr incipa I 



61 



47 



^P 



r 



Parent non-response " 6^ 
Teacher non-response 7>o 
Principal/Vice- < 
'Principal non-response = lUit 

^Student que^stion pnrased *'Do you think'that students at your grade level have 
a say or an influence on decisions about goals and objecJJves of tne school, 
school rules and regulations, and the subjects in the school program?" 
(quite a bit/great deal) " f - ^ 



How do you feel abput becoming a ndember of a committee in the school which woulC 
discuss goals and objectives of the school subjects to be^taken, school rules 
Pind rftnulations etc.? 



and regulations etc.? 

( I would I ike to) - 
Elementary ^^60^ H . -J 
J un 1 or H i gh 43^5 [^77 T J] 

High School 41 J — 



(Uon't know) 
24> 
3755 
30^ 



34 



/ 



In qeneral, do -^ou fee J. that peon I e in this, school (student, top.che.r, • 
principal) work toriether supportrina and encouraqina each othe,r?'- • 

(areat deal/so(fe support I encouraqoment) (dpn't know) 



Elementary 59^ , . ;^ 



Juni or Hi gh 73a) ; 

* 

Hiqh School 54;^ [. 



1 



20 
14 
13 



Most of my classes or lessons are boring? 

.(Agree/strongly afjree) 



Elementary 29? 



r 

Junior High ,26^ [ 

\ — 

Hi ah School 50^ \ ^ 



^ ^ ' » 



(don't know) 
7 

^ 9 
5 



The subjects we take in school are very valuable and important to me? 

(Agree/stronaly agree) , (don't know) 

CI -_.™U . - ',8'' ' 

' > « 10 



Elementary 81? 



Junior Hiqh 75? ^ 
Hiqh School 47* 



r' 



12 



35 



TAi3LE 6»w: Parent Contact wpth School 



I. Have you di scussed.any of the following with the principal or any of 
the teachers * " ' 

The educational qoals and objectives of the scfl^ol, sc\^ool rules 
and regulations, grading and reporting practices, workii^ as a teach- 
er *aide^ Subject matter or teaching mater i a I s / adopt i nq new practices 
or programs, i ndi vi dua I instruction for your child, after hours sports 
programs and others. ^ ^ 

(one or roore discussions) 



64? r 



k 



El ementary 
Junior High 48^ Cll" 
High School 41$ 



3: 



1656 Won- response 



13 



How often do you attend papent niqhts, open house, interviews with the 

(jwo times or more) 



teacher^ etc . 



E I ementary 

f 

Junior Fii qh- 
High School 



72$ 



13 



54$ \z.:s^zzzizj 

26$ LI .7 /J V 



How many times during the School ye'ar have you been in^Jde'the schooV 
during school hours? / , ' ' ' A 

(never) / ^ 

\ . ' 

t, ^ • 

Elementary^ 33? I " .„ . 'j , , 

Junior High 59? f , ' 

High School 64? [^I 



4. Have you discussed with the principal or*any o^ the teachers; 
(a) The educational goals and objectives of the school?* 



f 

/' 

Yes % 

No,- this is the schools 

nesponsibi I ity ' ' 
No, but I would I ike to 



E lementary 

% . 

29 

.33 ' 
^38 ' 



(b) Adopting new practices or programs 

Yes ' 20 

No, this is the schools a 

. respons i bi I i ty , 5(/ 

No, but^l would I ike to 30 



Jun ior Hi gh 
' $ . 

26 

32 

! ' 42 . 

50 

36 



HighTSchc/of 
15 



46 
39 

8 

58 
34 
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TABLL 



9* ioacher Attituoes Tow/rds Innovation 



l)o»* teachers actually use new practices in their classropm? 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) (Don't know) 

•Elementary 51 > 

Juaior High AGi IZ J_1_ .-J ' ^'^ 

.High School 43?^ f - 1 * • ■ 

D9 teachers search out information that is relevant and important to educational 
change? * \ 

(to a great extent/quite a Dit) (Don't know) 

Elementary. 5G% CZZZZIIZI • / / 1> 

Junior high a2% r, ~7ZZZ^,ZIl ' - _ 

High School 38'>; ^ '1 ' ^/i ^ ^ 

Do teachers support and encourage other teachers who want to use 6ew iueas and 

practices? , ' ' 

ft (to a .great extent/quite a bit) (Don't know) 

Elementary - 53^ CJ^ZZTZZZT^ZIII • * 2i 

" ^ ^ - ^^^^^^^ • " H 

J'unior High 633 Lj.1_- IT^iL-.ZTX . ' ' '' .^i ^ 

High School 48? \f . ^" 1 

Do individual teachers evaluate or assess new practices which they have adopted 
to determine whether they are worthwhi le? 

(to a great, extent/q^uite a Dit) .(Uon't know:) 



Elementary 63? 

Junior High 592 fj/ ' ^7 "! • ' ^/i 

High School 44? UIZZIIIIZZI ' 

Do teachers^ understand thoroughly the objectives, and nature of th^ changes they 

do adopt? .A., 

' (to a great extent/quite a, bit) (Don't know) 



Elementary 432 L^^ll^IL.,: • - ' 

Junior High 47^ ' ^ 

High School 33iJ [ . ■ ■ ' / ' ' 5^ 

Do you feel that changes which have been made have improvexJ the quality of educat 
for the students? ;; 

(to a great exten^t/quite a bit) (Don't know) 

Elementary 52^; Y / ^ 1 * 23i 

junior High 52!^ \. ] ~ J' 1 ' ^ '^^ ''^ T 



High School 48? [ "^"^ " '~1 ' ^ \ ' "^'-^ 
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TABLE in> Effect of th e Change (Toocher ar>d Administrators' Percep t i^onsj 
» • « 

Has there been an open discussion in the school of the advantages and disadvantages 

of this practice? ■ * ^. * 

Teacher - * (to a great extent/quite' a bif) (Don't' knowp ^ 

. . \ ' 2%.- r .-y^ 







~| 


41$ 






35i 







Pr i nc i pa I /V i ce-Pr i nc i p a J. ' ' ' 

Elementary 66$ EZZTZTITZZl . I _ . - 0 , 

Junior High 73$' LJilil-..--—- ^ " ' - ® 

High School 65$ I . Z'TI ^ Ul ."^^ 

Tawhat extent did your school search for alternative solutions to this problem 
before adopting the new practice? " „ , ' » 

Teacher ' (to a great extent/quite'-^bit) (Don't know) 

' ' • • 21% . 

. . . 29-;' 



Elementary 27$ [___ Ji 

J-unior High 29$ H"--- ■ -1 

High Schdol 25$ ^ ^ 

Pr 1 nc i pa I /V i ce-Pr,i nc f pa l_ 

Elementary 39$ („ . ... ....T-ZJ- . ' ^ 

Junior High 4.7$ L^^ZZIII Z] . , \ \ / .. 

High SchobI 55$ CHZZT 13. - ' 

To what extent do you thin-k theje ?ias a clear educational need or problem in your, 
sctio6l which this new practice would help to meet or resolve? 
T eacher ' .. (to a great extent/quite a bit) '(Don't know) 

Elementary ■65$ lZIZ^-i-ZZ~- ~ -1 

JuniorHigh.60$ L-7-- -™ -3* ' . '' '^^ , 

High School 66$ CZir-ZZllI ZZH - " 

Do you feel that this practice represents an improvement in educational-practice 
at your^schopl ? , ' 

Teacher- * (to a "great extent/quite a/bit) ^ (Don't know) 

Elementary 70$ CTTZZT^.," -IZZTTZZD ' 4^ . 
Junior High 5^$ CZZZZZriZ-'IlZ] . ' ' . ■ 

High School 66$ L-.— .--t^a •^'^ ' 

Teachor non-responso'* 11$ Princlpal/Vlce-Prlnclpal non-resrponse = 8-9? 

. ; 40 ■• . 



? • * 

15^ ^' Ac cepta nce of t h e j: h an c] J Te ache r ^ Pr i n c i oaj / Vice-] 'r\ ncjjD a^l F^ercept i ons) 

1. Dp students vrho' were af fected by this new practice accept it? 

♦ 

T eacher (to a great extent/quite a bit); (Don't •know) 

Elementary ' C '7! ! ^^313 ' - ^ "^i' 

' , Junior Hign 1A% f " ** ^ ' 9i 

High School 79X [^1, __7L!! jIIZZ2 ^ 
Principa I /Vice-Princioa i 

Elementary 98? r.^^.l^r'^T, ^ ' . 0 

Junior High rOO? [f^ 7^ '^'^^^ZZ"^\\^Z1Z'\ T » 0 

• - High School 91? r--— -■• " ' ^ " ^ 0 

2. Do te'achers who were a<fffected by this new practice have a favourable attitude 
towards i.t? 

T eacher (to a nreat extent/quite at bit) (Don't know) 

■ Elerr,enta>? 15%^ n~ZZ'":ZZIZ^~ZIIl ' "F . ' 

Junior High •75'; QTT ... l^^ITTI.V.; IIZZIQ ' ^ . 

Hi ah School 64 ^ CZZ .ZjLZI^^ 7.3 - ' 

^ «' • Principal /Vi ce-Pri no i pa J 

«■ : , ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. • ' Elemen.tary .95?.r3' .1'..^.." J!^... .13 0 

• Junior.HTgh' 93? CSS~ ZSlZ7ZZZi-.^IZ-ZIl^.^ZlS^ 0 

High ^choo-l^ 87?. ."7~'~ ~ " "'T'"^-^ _ 0 

3. ' Were parents well informed aoout thi-s new practice? - y 

Teacher ' '(to a great extent/qu i te .a -b i t )• (Don't Kao^) 

Elenjentary '42? CZIZZZI'^IU / ; . , .'^^ 

Junior' Hi oh 31? [TTl^rrmi • ^ o' 24? 

High School 37? im„_ZI11I3 . '^^ 

Princ ip a I /V ice-Prin cioai . . ^ 

Elementary 1)6?; ^ _ 7'^'^ . - ^ 

Jun-ior High 75$ ^S~"7.JZ^1Z^^^^^ . ^ * 

High School ^M' " " ' 711^ T'TZl ^ ' 9? . 

~ 4. Do you fee] sat! sf ied^ wi th the way in. which this change was implemented in your 
school? 

Teachj£ * (to, a great eSjtent/quite,^ bit) ' (Don't know) 

Elementary 66? ^ Z^S^'^.'Z^^^Z^^^^ ] ^ * " ' 

' ^' - Junior High 64? _ "•"'^^'•'^ ' '^j^ ^ . 

Hiah Schpol 

Principa I /V i ce-P r i nc i pa l' ' \ " . , ' . 

.Elemehtary 83? ^"1 ' _"Z " f Z^"!^ . .0 

Junior High 69? . XZrZ^iZ.^-^-^-:...-^-~^^-ZZX / " ' ^ , 

High School 83? [J'''"J^J^ir;r~-"r'^-^-' "^^ . 0 

o . 7 . , • 41 - ^ . 
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TABLE 12; Student Perceptions of School by School 
(ranked on quality of ifnplenaentat ion) 



Do you- tHink that your teachers know and under- 
stand the studenfs' points of view^ on classroom 
or school rrjatters? . ' 

(often/a hways) 

Do yQu feel ^ree to talk to your 'teachers 
about' problems you are having with your 
school work? 

(often/always) ^ 

;l3o you thinly that the principal knows and 
understands the students' points view 
on "school matters? 

(often/always) 




39 



47 



Med 



55 
r 

50 



60 



HI 



44 



57 



62 



653 



692 



643 



ERIC 



4. 



5. 



8, 



9, 



> 10. 



11. 



Does the p^inctpai listen to student - 
suggestions? 

joften/always) 

Do-you think that students have much 
^ay or Influence on decisions about 
school matters? ^ 

-(quite a bit/to a great extent) 

Do you think that students at your grade Jevel 
sho^l d -have a say or an influence on decisions 
about goals and objectives of the sphoot, 
5,chool. rules and Vegu lations and the subjects 
In t|^ "school program? 



(quite ''a bit/to a great extent) 



42 



40 



37 



47 



46 



45 



'Hoy do you feel about becoming a member o^;a 
committee in the schooJ which would dis.cuss' 
gqals and objectives of the*schpol , subjects 
to be taken, school rules and* regu lat lorts 'i|hd • 
so on? ' . , , \ ' \ 

(I would like to) ^ 

This school encourages students to think f^..v\? 

themselves. . .y. 

(strongly- agree/agreX);\ 82' 

In general, do you feel that people in this ^^Y»\ 
schooi^(the students, the teachers and the 
prl.nclpal) work together supporting and 
encouraging each other? 

(yes) 



68 \ 76 



93 



58 



34 



51 



88 



Is your mother or father interested \v\ what 
goes on In this school? 

(often/always) #• 

How often do your teachers try out new ways of. 
Oulng Ihlngs In Uie classroom^ . > 



X^.4\, 88^\93 
55 ^ V 66 . 



624 ^ 




. (often/always) « , f 'V'-.:42. ' 57, 



60/ 

/ 



650 



656 



538 



642 



642 



686 



695 



^ ' • ; */." (nanke~df ofT aua I ity of implementation) 

% 



i 



, Xt v; ' To, Vfhat,)4xfent ydo >ou have conf idence in the 

1 ^ • f .dUi/i'fy of- tho t«ojt:(r«rs of this school to givte 

j * /' (to a vgreat/extent/quite a bit) , 71 75 ' 82 378 

• \ '-\ '-^S'l; ; ' . - 

'j.LoJ * 2. How ^ree do- you feel to approach your child's . . . 

"1 r i teachers to discuss the subjects that your . 

* child is faking? / • 

,.1^ (very/moderately free) 82 83 88 379 

' 3;. How often do you attend parent nights, open ♦ ' 

' house, interviews -with teachers, etc.? 61 75 79^ 379 

I ' ' • * 

4. Have you ci?tscussed educational t^oals snd^ ^ 

object ives. of f,hfe school with the princi«pal - • % 
or any fV' the' teachers? (yes) ^ 31 20 41 350 

* ^ 

5. Have y,6u discussed adopting new practices 

or proarams with the principal or any bf the 
teachers? '(yes) ' . 

6. How satisfied are you with the amount of ^ 
information you get about the'school program 

and activities? , 

(very/fairly satisfied) 76 ' 76 86 370 

^ ■ 7, As far as you know,, are parents tn this 
community .involved as teacher aides? 

(yes) 39 64 55 371, 

8; ' As far as you know, are parents in this / 

community involved as members of schbol . 
communities? (yes) 40 36 30*^ 36^ 



9» Is this a school where the principal 

and teachers introbuce a lot 'of changes 
t in the school program or d^j^hings seem 
^ pretty much the same fronrrnonth to 

month? t - \ , ^ 

(very many/quite^a few changes occur) 23 19 38^"- 317 
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^* '(ranked on quality-of imp lementat ion) 



Lo • Med 



cf 



1. Are students in your school involved in decisions » 
- or discussions about school rules and regulations? 

(^es) . 

2. Are students in your school involved ia decisions 
or discussion about subjects / courses A teaching 
materials? (yes) 

3. . As far as you know, are parents in this community 

involved in school decisions or .d i scussidns 
about what new programme or practices are adopted 
in the school? 

4. As far as you know, are parents -in this community 
Involved working as teacher aides in th$ school? 

(yes) 

5. As far as you know^ are parents in this community 
Involved as; members of scthool committees? 

! ' (yes) ^ 

6. * To what* extent do you trust other teachers to 'be 

heloful and encouraging when vou admit you have 
a problem? 

'(to a great extent/quite a bit) 

?• ^ So teachers search out information that is re- 
levant and important to educational cha^ige? 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) 

8. Do individual /teachers eva I uate or assess new 
practiced which they Kave adopted to determine 
whether they are worthwhile? 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) 

9. ^ Do teachers understand thoroughly the objectives 

and the nature of the changes they (Jo adopt? 

^ *(to a great extent/'quife a bit) 

' • 
10. do you feel \f\af changes which have been made , * 
in your division/deparfment/grade levePs have^ 
improved the quality of educatioh for the 
students? 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) 



33 



28 



21 



49 



29 



60 



42 



61 



36 



28 



48 146 



30 52 



26 4f 



90 79 



61 74 



26 41 



59 77 



39' 50 



I4r 



128 



153 • 



23 ,16 . • 128 



164 



159 



158 



159 



45 



42 77 



157^ 



ERIC 



44 



TABLE. 15: Toachor Pors?^i9P^-°---^--'^---^y'^^y^°-- ^'^ School 
( ranked" on'qua I i ty of implerqentation)' 



Lo Med Hl_ 

% 



The principal encourage^ the staff to talk 
openly with him about any school matters that 

bo^fher them. ' / 

(to a great extent/quite a^bit , 49 - 47 79 

If I have a crit-icism about any aspect of the ^ 
school, I feel free to go and tell h-im 
openly about it. 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) 40 4 9 " 61 

' \ - ' 

The principal knows the problems I face 
as a ^teacher. 

(to .a great extent/quite a bit) . 37 47 64 

« <r 

The principal seeks ancJ us^s suggestions 

made by teachers. . . . . < 

(to a great extent/quite a bit) ' 50 55 70 

I can really influence the decisions of the' , *• 

principal regarding things about which I an 

concerned. 

fto a great extent/quite a bit) *32 28 63 

Does the principal seek out new ideas to 
'introduce 'into the scKooT'sr programme? 

" (tp a great extent/qutre a ibit) 42 29 71 

Do parents in this community sunport the 

principal and teachers' whe'n the school wants " V 
to introduce new practices? 

(to a great extent/quite a bit), 32 ' 40 .58 

Does the Superintendent sitppprt new practices , ^'l 
in the school*, even ii- they are new or \ ^ 

different? ' * ^ 

(to a great extfent/quite a bit) ^ 68 68 88 
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